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stipulated for the payment of bills in permitted coin (f gold,
^ silver); and such was the convenience of the permitted
money that it commanded a premium of 2-3 per cent.,'and
even more in times of crisis.
Stage two came with the establishment of the Bank of
Amsterdam 1609, by which date wars and burdensome public
finance had dislodged Antwerp from its brief primacy.
The understanding of this bank is a difficult matter, and to
explain it briefly is more difficult still.    But happily we
have two authorities of the first rank: Adam Smith, Wealth of
Nations, Bk. IV, Ch. 3, Pt. I, "Digression on the Bank of
Amsterdam" (I, 443-62): J. G. Van Dillen, History of the
Principal Public Banks  (The Hague,  1934), pp. 79-123.
The Bank of Amersterdam was the great bank of the
mercantile era, and therefore the discussion of it occurs
properly in that book of the Wealth of Nations which
examines   the   Mercantile   System.    Its   designation   (by
Dutch writers) is Amsterdam Bank of Exchange.    It was
not a Bank of Issue, such as was the present Netherlands
Bank founded in 1814.    It was not a Credit Bank (though it
made some heavy loans, especially to the Dutch East India
Company, as did the Bank of England to our own East India
Company).    It was not a Deposit Bank for the generality of
Hollanders.    It  was  a  metal-dealing  money-economising
bank; and incidentally to this, it supplied its select clientele
of 2,000 to 3,000 merchants with a clearing service (giro),
which was gratuitous till 1683.    Finally, it was almost to the
end true to its boast that "for every guilder, circulated as
bank money, there is a correspondent guilder in gold or
silver to be found in the treasure of the bank."1   In 1819 it
was dissolved by royal decree, having been irreparably hurt
by the public misfortunes of Holland in the Napoleonic era;
and its mantle passed to the Bank of Hamburg, which'began
to grow rapidly from the very year, 1789, when the Bank of
Amsterdam's bank money lost its  "agio"  or premium.
That the Bank in its earlier days of strength could make
loans without violating its first principle was due to its un-
distributed profits, which had accrued, more especially, from
its handling of precious metal and foreign exchange.
* Wealth of Nations, I, 450.